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by punishments, is more amusing than sound. The unbeliever in 
"retributive" justice need have no difficulty in pointing out that 
a legalized system of blackmail can be for the good neither of the 
blackmailed society nor of the blackmailing individuals. It is but 
right to remember, however, that Dr. Zuccante reserves his main 
criticisms for a later volume. Yet it is not encouraging to find 
(p. 97) that he regards the objection implied in the question: Is 
it just to punish a man for an action which he was "determined" 
to do ? as giving "il colpo di grazia" to the system of determinism. 
In the concluding chapter there is a brief estimate of Mill's position 
as a whole, and the large function of association in his system 
is emphasized. Mill is further criticised for attributing too much 
importance to the state and not insisting enough on the inner 
morality of the individual. Similarly, Dr. Zuccante argues that, 
on Mill's principles, education becomes too much a process from 
without inwards and the mind is apt to be regarded practically as 
a tabula rasa, to the neglect of its germinal capacities. In all this 
Dr. Zuccante is, of course, proceeding on familiar lines, and the 
expression of his own views is as yet too vague for profitable dis- 
cussion. 

R. Latta. 
University of Aberdeen. 

An Introduction to English Politics. By John M. Robert- 
son. London: Grant Richards, 1900. Pp. xxvii, 515. 

The purport of this "Introduction to English Politics" cannot be 
better stated than it is by the author himself in his "Preamble :" 

"The following treatise originated remotely in a lecture deliv- 
ered as preliminary to a course on 'Modern English Politicians' 
(from Bolingbroke to Gladstone), the aim of the prefatory ad- 
dress being to trace in older politics, home and foreign, general 
views which should partly serve as guides to modern cases, or at 

least as preparation for their scientific study It makes no 

pretention, nevertheless, to a complete or systematic treatment of 
political history, or of political forms and theories. The object in 
view from the first has been, not the technical anatomy or docu- 
mentary history of institutions, but the bringing into light of the 

ruling forces in all political life, ancient and modern alike 

It is in the express treatment of problems of social evolution that 
there is need for new developments." 
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Mr. Robertson, in fact, would substitute for the partial and 
exclusive inquiries of political, social, and economic historians a 
more organic method : and it is in this light that his essay must be 
judged. 

"To this end it has broken up the total problem into a variety of 
special inquiries, taken up in different countries and different 
ages, striving always, however, to indicate the organic connection 
of all social processes, mental, moral, and material, and to reach 
through analysis or synthesis." 

As Mr. Robertson is aware, his undertaking runs the gauntlet 
of specialists and experts in the different fields it traverses. But 
he disclaims the intention of composing a "manual of historical 
fact for the use of specialists." 

"Rather it is a process of reasoning that seeks to bring home to 
the reader the nature of the historical developments dealt with, in 
terms of human life, of average human happiness, of culture, of 
moral and social science, with a view of qualifying him in some 
degree for the great but little-regarded task of forming his own 
political and sociological opinions." 

Mr. Robertson remarks that the line of specialism in political 
science has been "rather away from than towards a practical use 
of the research accumulated." "Scholarly study grows more 
exact, more extensive, more burdensome to the student ; but there 
is hardly a proportional advance in the thinking brought to bear 
on the facts established." There is, in fact, a decline amongst 
historians in "the energy of the speculative reason." "The earlier 
writers investigate slightly, but reason vigorously; the later 
writers investigate many details, but reason feebly or timidly on 
general principles." From this point of view, Mr. Robertson 
passes a somewhat violent judgment on historians such as Hallam, 
Stubbs and Mommsen .; but he is still more severe upon the writers 
who have approached historical problems with the "patriotic or 
racial bias" — a phenomenon he traces to special political conditions 
of the age. Mr. Robertson, indeed, suggests that historical think- 
ing stopped, or was at least suspended, after the French Revolu- 
tion ; that modern sociology (by which Mr. Robertson presumably 
means philosophy of history) is affiliated to the Scotch and French 
sociologists of the last century ; although he freely acknowledges 
the contributions of Adam Smith and the economists to the foun- 
dation of a social science. They produced, at any rate, "many 
isolated works of unsystematic social science which compare very 
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favorably with the whole output of to-day." Mr. Robertson has 
also a good word for the social observations of Laing, Kay, and 
Cobden, as well as for the philosophy of the Manchester school 
generally. His judgment, indeed, on the latter is so much to the 
point as to be worth quoting : — 

"English politics, fifty years ago, had in Richard Cobden a kind 
of popular publicist who, for his combination of comprehensive 
principles with really relevant knowledge, is not surpassed by his 
more literate successors on his own side. These men had a clear 
and arguable philosophy of conduct, national and individual ; and 
we may say broadly of the Manchester school, so-called, that it 
was much more rationally conscientious, and therefore more truly 
humanistic, than the school now in the political ascendant, which 
really develops and exaggerates all the defects of the Manchester 
school under names which nominally repudiate its ideals." 

Mr. Robertson concludes that "the accumulated knowledge of 
the last generation has not been even partially assimilated in the 
sphere of practice ;" the process of generalization at the same time 
that it becomes more cautious "is passing altogether out of use, 
leaving us mere masses of facts that do not instruct us." Histor- 
ians, to judge from their comments on modern political questions, 
seem to "have gained no political wisdom from their research." 
"Students, roughly speaking, are apparently ceasing to be practi- 
cal, and practical men are apparently ceasing to be students," and 
"such lop-sided development cannot but be harmful in practice." 
Mr. Robertson even goes so far as to say that, "by the very fact 
of his attitude and spirit of specialism," the student "is in no 
expert attitude to the living problem, which he too often faces in 
what Professor Mahaffy calls the 'elderly' temper." Professor 
Mahaffy is himself treated (rather out of proportion) as a type 
of the partisan and anti-progressive "sociologist." "With such 
mere fulmination of class bias, social science can have little to do. 
If sociology stands for anything, it stands for the approving rec- 
ognition of developments, of betterments, as well as of declines, 
in human affairs." Mr. Robertson will not accept the "see-saw" 
theory of progress. 

As might be expected, Mr. Robertson is more sympathetic tow- 
ards the sociological literature of which Professor Giddings' 
"Principles of Sociology" is a characteristic type : he hints, how- 
ever, that it tends to "discuss theory in vacuo or in abstraction 
as regards at least the higher civilizations," and "the forceful ex- 
Vol. XI.— No. 2. 17 
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ample of Mr. Herbert Spencer in seeking the principles of sociol- 
ogy among the lower societies" has brought it about that "neither 
is our history truly sociological nor our sociology avowedly his- 
torical." Neither "sympathetic quasi-sociological" historians, like 
Green, nor "judicial" historians, like Gardiner, quite achieve what 
is wanted. What is wanted Mr. Robertson suggests in his account 
of his own aims : — 

"Holding with Mr. Lester Ward that sociology runs a risk of 
becoming a dead science if divorced from instinctive purpose, 
and holding with Buckle that history without scientific generali- 
zation has little intellectual value. I have here aimed at turning 
history to sociological account, and at making sociology yield 
social guidance." 

Mr. Robertson has also some not inappropriate remarks on the 
negative directions (such as "Back to Aristotle") character- 
istic of the school which Sir Frederick Pollock, among others, 
represents — the school which "handles only problems of political 
ethics." As Mr. Robertson observes, the formula of the "good 
life" by itself is rather vaguer than any formula about "the 
Rights of Man," and Sir Frederick Pollock does not even suggest 
how much of the Socialism of Aristotle would be "good life" for 
us. The "Social contract" may be as dead as the sociology of 
Genesis, but "the spirit which drove our predecessors to a priori 
formulas for grounds of social reconstruction is apparently as vig- 
orous to-day as ever," albeit much less turbulent for the time 
being; the formula of the Rights of Man "has a great deal of 
adaptability, and is really not to be fought by the mere reiteration 
of Aristotle's 'good life,' which on the contrary would serve very 
well to the same end." It is obvious that the ideal of historical 
instruction for which Mr. Robertson pleads is on a line with the 
end that Seeley put before historians; but in Mr. Robertson's 
judgment, the "Expansion of England" is rather a miscarriage 
than an application of the principle in hand. "With much bril- 
liancy and suggestiveness in narrative, it yields neither an induc- 
tion nor a deduction, . . . even Freeman is at times more fruit- 
ful." Mr. Robertson prefers to seek the cause of Seeley's failure 
not in the undertaking itself, but in his academic environment. 
"The application given by university thought at present to any 
critical method is not in my opinion decisive of its possibilities" — 
an observation which Mr. Robertson supports by a reference to 
"the singular judgments on modern politics disclosed to us in some 
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of the collected letters of the late Professor Jowett," and to the 
fact that a college tutor (if we mistake not, of the same college) 
recommended as books to read for an essay on socialism and evolu- 
tion, Mr. Kidd's "Social Evolution" and Mr. Mallock's "Social 
Progress" — certainly a significant, if not conclusive, symptom of 
academic habits of thought. Such books, however, as Mr. Robert- 
son observes, hold the field of English political thought as apart 
from "the (latterly) dwindling" literature of Socialism, "Liberal- 
ism so-called being almost destitute of scientific propaganda." 
Against alike the "obscurantist" and the "verbalist" forms of doc- 
trine, Mr. Robertson's essay is directed. By verbalist forms of 
doctrine, Mr. Robertson seems to mean the tendency to material- 
ize abstractions ("imaginary entities") like "nation," and to speak 
e. g., of the will or the purpose of the nation. M. Taine is cited as 
a type of those writers by whom "the past course of nations, when 
it is sought to be explained at all, is ... . accounted for by cer- 
tain supposed qualities of character in the given nation as a whole, 
instead of by the specially conditioned play of forces common to 
all nations." As against this explanation Mr. Robertson sets what 
one may call the realist or naturalist view of political evolution. 
"Politics, in its most general and fundamental character, is the 
strife of wills, on the ground of social action." "Politics, we for- 
mally say, is the process of the clash of wills, sympathies, interests 
striving for social adjustment in the sphere of legislation and gov- 
ernment." The only true synthesis which (after a preliminary 
analysis) "may safely be brought to bear on the study of practical 
politics .... is the simple principle that all energy divides os- 
tensibly into forces of attraction and repulsion," though the forms 
in which these primary forces operate change with the develop- 
ment of political and social conditions. 

I have endeavored to state Mr. Robertson's aims as much as 
possible in his own words, so that the reader may form some 
judgment as to the method of his "Introduction." It would be 
impossible to appraise its execution in detail. The author's 
discussion of historical problems is always fresh and \irile; 
and he brings to their treatment a considerable amount of 
miscellaneous reading. But it cannot be said that he shows dis- 
crimination, or indeed the most recent knowlege, in his use of 
authorities; and his judgments (all allowance being made for 
perspective) are often perverse, and untrustworthy. Neverthe- 
less, his discussions are never without interest and suggestiveness. 
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As regards what one may call the first principle of Mr. Robert- 
son's sociological doctrine, it would appear to be the direct anti- 
thesis of Mr. Bosanquet's "Philosophical Theory of the State:" 
it seems, that is, to deny the reality of the General Will and the 
validity of a teleogical attitude towards social phenomena. The 
student's disposition toward Mr. Robertson's book must be inevi- 
tably affected by the value he is likely to attach to the organon 
employed. He may think, for instance, that the method is one that 
would vitiate any result attained; would not, in fact fulfil the 
requirements of a "true synthesis." But Mr. Robertson seems to 
find a difficulty in putting off the old Adam of metaphysical ab- 
straction — "the verbalism of Hegel and his school." He affirms, 
indeed, that "the courses of nations are in the main ruled as of old, 
not by their wisdom but by their unwisdom ; not by the science of 
the few, but by the instincts and passions of the many." The 
course of England, for instance, is being taken at this moment 
"with no more of scientific foresight or individual provision 
against future social disease than there was in the Rome of the 
emperors." But at the same time he does not despair of the ulti- 
mate sovereignty of a spiritual power, the distinct emergence of 
which he has traced in English politics of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth century in the shape of the "spirit of science, which 
rare and transient in ancient times, seems destined to inherit the 
later earth, which slowly transmutes politics from an animal to an 
intellectual process, raising it from the stage of mere passional life 
to the stage of constructive art, and from the social relation of rule 
and subjection towards the relation of mastership and corporate 
intelligence .... the conscious progressive art develops in 
course of time." The general will seems, then, to be a force, if an 
intermittent one: and would seem to be the only force that is 
truly progressive. But progress is only in our own century be- 
ginning to be conscious or calculated; "it has truly been, so far 
as most of the actors are concerned, by unpath'd waters to un- 
dream'd shores." It would be interesting to inquire in what ways 
the course of thought has tended to the realization of Plato's and 
Comte's conception of a "spiritual power," as also to consider 
more closely what rudiments of its actual operation can be discov- 
ered. But Mr. Robertson is content to end upon a note of reso- 
lute, if cautious, idealism. 

"An Introduction to English Politics" is a book which most stu- 
dents will count it a gain to have read, even if they cannot regard 
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the method as wholly satisfying in regard either to its conception 
or to its results. 

Sidney Ball. 
St. John's College., Oxford. 

The Housing Question. By Alfred Smith, L. C. C, late Chair- 
man of Housing Committee, London County Council. London : 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Limited, 1900. 

This little book deals in a thorough and sensible way with a 
question of urgent importance. The great and increasing evil of 
overcrowding is due to the lack of house-accommodation for 
working people within reach of their work and at rents which 
they can afford to pay. Mr. .Smith shows the gravity of the pres- 
ent situation, and describes the attempts — legislative, administra- 
tive and philanthropic — which have been made in recent times to 
abate the evil. After all that has been done there is still an "utter 
want of proper dwellings," and Mr. Smith sets to work to analyze 
the causes of this, with results that are very interesting. His 
book refers chiefly to London, but the situation is similar all over 
the country, and Mr. Smith's arguments are of general applica- 
tion. 

He begins with some figures showing the growth of population 
in London during the century and the increasing number of per- 
sons living under conditions of overcrowding; and he reminds 
us of the connection of overcrowding with disease and drink, 
lunacy and crime. Then comes a summary of the legislation prior 
to the famous Royal Commission which sat from 1884 to 1889, 
and made an elaborate report as to the causes of overcrowding. 
The outcome of the recommendations of the Commission was the 
Housing Act of 1890. Mr. Smith deals fully with the provisions 
of this Act, and describes, as he is well able to do, the work of the 
London County Council under the Act during the last nine years 
in clearing and rebuilding insanitary areas, in building tenement 
and cottage dwellings, and in carrying out street improvements. 
The part played by the Artisans' Dwelling Companies and Trusts 
is also described and some interesting details are given of the 
Model Lodging Houses in London and Glasgow. 

But Mr. Smith rightly insists that "the paramount necessity of 
to-day is increased accommodation," and that "it is doubtful 
whether if all the slums of London were cleared away and replaced 
by healthy dwellings, the amount of house-room would be mater- 



